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READERS WRITE 


Our Jokes—Pro @& Con 
In regard to Mr. C. R. Street’s and Mr. 
Joe E. Forsmark’s letter (“Readers 
Write,” June 29) criticizing PATHFIND- 
ER’s “Smiles” column, I regret that I must 
agree with them... 
Norman H. Reichman 





Irvington, Il. 

Who said PATHFINDER humor is flat 
and weak? Other papers copy its wit, and 
if one can get the news of the world in a 
better and cheaper way, show me. 

J. L. Lewis 
St. Paul, Minn. 

I am a busy clergyman, but I do try to 
scan the jokes in PATHFINDER... . The 
fact that your humor column is so fre- 
quently quoted proves either that it is a 
pretty good product, or else that many of 
us are dumb enough to enjoy that sort 
of thing. 

Rev. Ernst H. Haacke 
Steele, N. D. 

... Until we see where we are, we need 

more common sense, not better jokes. 

Mrs. W. P. Halloway 
Petersburg, Va. 
...I1do not claim that every joke you 
publish makes me roll on the floor, but I 
do say that vour batting average is plenty 
good enough .. 

L. P. White 


Sacramento, Calif. 


* . * 


.. « Have always thought the “Smiles” 


column very clever .. . 
M. A. Zimmerman 
Elmira, N. Y. 
+ * . 

I do not agree with Street and Fors- 
mark. I am afraid they have no sense of 
humor... 

W. A. Sisson 
Rosendale, Wis. 
. * * 

Messrs. Street and Forsmark speak my 
sentiments about 99 per cent ... 

John F. Kelly 
Quincy, Pa. 
* . . 

The gentlemen admit that immediately 
upon receipt of an issue of PATHFINDER 
they dive into the “Smiles” column in 
search of one grain of humor. You’d 
almost think intelligent men, after many 
years of faithful reading would either 
leave their “disappointment” column until 
last or pass it by entirely. Funny, ain’t it? 

Gordon Taylor 
Sudbury, Mass. 
. * * 

I find your articles and editorials uni- 
formly good, but am compelled to agree 
with Messrs. Street and Forsmark ... 

P. W. Minton 
San Pedro, Calif. 
* * * 

..« The jokes you have been printing 
are a disgrace to your otherwise good 
paper. 

Henry D. Jones 
Smith Center, Kans. 


Don’t let anybody “ring the chestnut 
bell” on your “Smiles” column. Wife and 
| think they are worth the subscription 
price of PATHFINDER... 

J. W. Arrowsmith 
Somerville, N. J. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Street and Mr. 

Forsmark ... Otherwise I heartily enjoy 


every minute I spend with PATHFINDER. 
It is the most interesting publication of 
its kind that I have ever seen .. . 
Lois M. Holloway 
Winona, Ohio 


I am well pleased with your “Smiles” as 
you print them week after week. 

S. M. Hilliard 
Highmore, S. D. 

There’s no pleasing some folks ... 
Why should the best and cheapest news 
magazine in the country also excel in the 
quality of its humor—if it does not? 
Gertainly your editorials alone are well 
worth the price of the magazine. 

Reginald W. Martin 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


* * 


We emphatically disagree with Mr. 
Street and Mr. Forsmark. 

Walter Price 
Hartford, Conn. 

The “outstanding quality” of your arti- 
cles is without dispute! ... I think that 
every copy of PATHFINDER that I have 
read through the years has been a feast 
of reason editorially, and I for one enjoy 
looking up the “Smiles” column. 

John F. Fleming 
Brookline, Mass. 

[The Street-Porsmark letter of June 29 stirred up 
considerable comment among readers, the letters 
above being typical. PATHFINDER is pleased to note 
that its jokes are favored by the majority, but it is 
willing to admit that the minority may be right in 
certain respects. As an old Latin once said, de gusti- 
bus non disputandum est—one doesn’t argue about 
tastes. Humor, after all, is more or less like food— 
what’s one man’s meat may be another’s poison. Some 
like it spiced, and some don’t; some like it fancy, and 
some don’t. Accordingly, guided only by the ma- 
jority’s apparent preferences, PATHFINDER will con- 
tinue to serve its jokes plain.—Ed.] 
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EN of great conversational pow: 
most universally practice a s. 
lively sophistry and exaggeration 
deceives for the moment both them 
and their auditors. 
—MACAU] 
Keep what you have got; the know 
is best. 
—PLAlL 
Not on the outer world 
For inward joy depend; 
Enjoy the luxury of thought, 
Make.thine ownself friend; 
Not with the restless throng, 
In search of solace roam 
But with an independent zeal 
Be intimate at home. 


—LYDIA SIGOURNEY 


It is the right of war for conque: 
treat those whom they have conque! 
cording to their pleasure. 

CAES 
. * - 

Conscience is a coward, and thos¢ 
it has not strength to prevent, it s: 
has justice enough to accuse. 

—GOLDSMI1 HH 
Yes! In, the poor man’s garden grow, 
Far more than herbs and flowers, 


Kind thoughts, contenment, peace of mind, 


And joy for weary hours. 
—MARY HOWIT! 
Coquetry is the essential characteristi 
and the prevalent humor of women: bu 
they do not all practice it, becaus: 
coquetry of some is restrained by f« 
by reason, 


-LA ROCHEFOUCAUL! 
To make us love our country, our « 
try ought to be lovely. 
BUR! 
The men with the muck-rake are 
indispensable to the well-being of sox 
but only if they know when to stop ra 
the muck. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVE! 
Nature they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote. 
—LOW ELI 
To see what is right and not to d: 
want of courage. 
—CONFUCIUS 
The mere apprehension of a c 
evil has put many into a situation ot 
utmost danger. 
LUCAN 
The customs and fashions of men chan¢ 
like leaves on the bough, some of 
go and others come. 
—DANT! 
Out of eternity 
This new day is born, 
Into eternity 
All night will return. 


—CARLYL! 
A decent boldness ever meets 
friends. 
—HOM! 
Let us do or die. 
—BURNS 
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CARIBBEAN— 


A Big Potential Trouble Zone for the U. S. 


YARLY last week the expanding 
EK, European war threatened to 
spread to the Caribbean \Sea, the front- 
door vestibule of both North and South 
America, Unconfirmed reports said 
that British warships, to prevent the 
French aircraft carrier Bearn from 
delivering a cargo of planes into Ger- 
man hands, had thrown a blockade 
around the French-owned isle of Mar- 
tinique, and were preparing to fight 
it out with the Bearn if it tried to set 
sail (see page 6). 

Either of such actions on the part 
of Great Britain could be regarded 
as hostile to the Americas, since Mar- 
tinique lies within the 300-mile neu- 
trality zone mapped by the 21 Amer- 
ican republics at Panama last Septem- 
ber. But whether the reports were 
true or not, Americans realized for 
the first time that the entire Caribbean 
area might soon become the Western 
Hemisphere’s Trouble Zone No. 1. For 
it is within that area that most of the 
foreign-owned possessions in the New 
World are located—and the victor in 
the European conflict might try to 
claim them as legitimate spoils of war. 


. . . Strategic Area 


Five and one-half centuries ago 
Columbus entered the New World 
through the Caribbean Sea. If he were 
to revisit it today, he would find 
scenes of intense military activity, for 
the defense of the Caribbean area is 
basic in the defense of the Americas 

more particularly in the defense of 
the United States. Strategists the 
world over know that the Caribbean is 
the crossroads of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It controls traffic between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific because its 
islands form a natural barrier to the 
Panama Canal, At the same time, it is 
the geographic gateway between 
North and South America. 

On the north the Caribbean is 
bounded by the British-owned Bahama 
Islands, which lie just above Cuba; 
by the independent republics of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, and by the island 
of Puerto Rico, a possession of the 
United States. The Caribbean eastern 
boundary is a line of small islands 
extending southward from British An- 
tigua, through French Martinique 
down to British\Trinidad, just off the 
coast of Venezuela in South America. 
Beginning at the outer rim of the Gulf 
of Mexico, the western boundary 
stretches south-eastward through Cen- 
tral America—British Honduras, inde- 
pendent Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica. There it merges with the south- 





ern boundary, starting with the vital 
Isthmus of Panama, and widening into 
the northern coast of South America— 
Colombia and Venezuela (see map, 
page 4). The area takes in more than 
a million square miles, and includes 
countless islands, most of which are 
uninhabited. But all of them, whether 
inhabited or not, are vital to American 
defense: as potential bases for hostile 
aircraft and submarines, they are all 
within easy striking distance of the 
Panama Canal. 
... Threat to Canal 


As if to highlight the fear that the 
Caribbean is headed for trouble, Ger- 
many last week bluntly rejected a 


Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


The Area Is Vital to U. S. Defense 


note from the United States which de- 
clared that this government would 
“not acquiesce” to the transfer of any 
part of the Western Hemisphere from 
one non-American power to another 
non-American power (see page 5). 
This German action, implying a re- 
fusal to keep out of the New World, 
focused immediate attention on the 
Caribbean possessions of France, 
which in addition to Martinique in- 
clude French Guiana, the isle of Gaud- 
alupe, and a few small West Indian 
islands. 

So long as the Petain government 
of France remains a virtual prisoner 
of the Nazis, it may be forced to cede 
to Germany French Caribbean out- 
posts. In self-protection, the United 
States would probably act to prevent 








such a transfer. But the helpless con- 
dition of the French government 
raises a more delicate Caribbean prob- 
lem. It would be just as dangerous 
to the United States if France were to 
keep title to its Caribbean possessions 
but permit German “tourists” to use 
them as naval and air bases. No actual 
transfer would thus take place—but 
Germany could nevertheless aim a 
loaded cannon at the Panama Canal. 


Until the United States completes 
its projected two-ocean Navy—a mat- 
ter of four to six years—an unimpeded 
Panama Canal is the key to American 
security, for only through the Big 
Ditch can the present one-ocean Navy 
hope to patrol both the Atlantic and 
Pacific. During the past few weeks 
the U. S. Army has speeded work on 
Panama defenses. Now on a virtual 
war footing, the Canal will be but- 
tressed this fall by a $500,000 portable 
steel dam—kept on hand to replace 
any regular locks which might be 
destroyed, The Canal’s’ entrances 
have been mined, and rehearsals have 
been held for the quick placement of 
anti-submarine nets, 


But all these precautions might be 
in vain if a hostile power were to ob- 
tain an air base in the Caribbean, 
Military circles abroad acknowledge 
that the Canal is too well-guarded to 
be captured by an invader. However, 
the military problem is not merely to 
hold the Canal but te hold it intact— 
and a few well-aimed heavy bombs 
dropped during a sudden air raid 
might jam the locks and thus tempor- 
arily bottle the American fleet in the 
wrong ocean. For that reason, Amer- 
ican military men are agreed that no 
hostile nation can be permitted to ac- 
quire a single base in the Caribbean. 


. . . Possible Solutions 


Hence, though headlines centered 
on Martinique, the United States early 
last week sought a formula for deal- 
ing with all the New World posses- 
sions of German-dominated France. 
Some American authorities recom- 
mended outright seizure—by force if 
necessary. But annexation was unlike- 
ly, for it would lay the United States 
open to a charge of “Yankee Imperial- 
ism,” and thus give Fifth Columnists 
throughout South America a strong 
talking point. 

Another possible solufion was that 
France might consent to cede her pos- 
sessions to the United States in settle- 
ment of French indebtedness carried 
over from the First World War. Fail- 
ing in that, the United States might 
persuade France to sell the territories. 
Hope for either of these methods was 
faint, however, since it was unlikely 
that Berlin would permit France to 
adopt them, 

A more practical solution was sug- 
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gested by Colonel Frank Knox’s Chi- 
cago Daily News two days before his 
appointment as Secretary of the Navy. 
This proposal was to take over the 
French possessions under a “trustee” 
government in which “3 or 5” Amer- 
ican republics would be represented. 
Some such formula may be adopted 
at the emergency conference of for- 
eign ministers of the American re- 
publics, scheduled to open this week 
at Havana, Cuba. It is also probable 
that the conference will plan for the 
safeguarding of all foreign possessions 
in the’ Caribbean, for the Americas 
seem convinced that a German foot- 
hold anywhere in this Hemisphere 
would endanger all of them. For their 
approval and cooperation, the United 
States will therefore propose ways to 
make the American “Mediterranean” 
impregnable. This can be done, most 
military men believe, only by fortify- 
ing the land areas throughout the 
Caribbean. 


.. « Strong U. S. Bases 


By holding a pistol at Spain’s head 
in 1898, the United States was able to 
purchase Puerto Rico, in a move 
hailed at the time by budding Amer- 
ican imperialists. The imperialists 
hoped for rich profits—but instead ac- 
quired “an effective poorhouse.” Un- 
able to support themselves in this 
poverty-stricken territory, Puerto Ri- 
cans (population: 1,723,000) produce 
some sugar and textiles, but these fail 
to offset the millions spent by’ the 
United States for education, relief and 
public works. Moreover, since the 
natives are legally citizens of the 
United States and can enter this coun- 
try freely, their unrestricted emigra- 
tion complicates the racial problem 
in American cities, 

But, like most dark clouds, Puerto 
Rico has a silver lining which shines 
more brightly every day: by fortifying 
the harbor of San Juan, Puerto Rican 
capital, the United States is obtaining 
a powerful base for aviation and sub- 
marines. The entire island, 100 miles 
long and 30 miles wide, is becoming a 
fortress which military experts have 
already dubbed the “Gibraltar” of the 
New World. 


Almost of equal importance to 
American security is the huge naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay, leased from 
Cuba and large enough to accommo- 
date the whole fleet. At Key West, off 
the tip of Florida, the long inactive 
naval station is being modernized. The 
Virgin Islands, which the United 
States bought outright from Denmark 
in 1917, are being turned into air 
bases. These strategic outposts, which 
lie east of Puerto Rico, originally cost 
the United States $25,00,000—about 
$300 an acre—and have since cost 
many millions more in the form of 
relief grants from the PWA, RFC and 
other Federal agencies. All but bar- 
ren, the Virgin Islands must import 
half their food—and the bankrupt 
mills and plantations produce too lit- 
tle to pay for it. From a business 
standpoint, they have proved to be a 
financial headache; but as defense 
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The Highly Strategic Caribbean Sea Takes in More than a Million Square Miles 


outposts, they may qualify as 


wise investments. 


yet 


... Foreign Possessions 


Though the bases owned by the 
United States virtually dominate the 
Caribbean, many U, S. military men 
would feel more secure if they had 
effective control over the region’s ter- 
ritories occupied by Great Britain and 
The Netherlands, not~to mention 
France. For example, Britain’s Ber- 
muda, where an important British 
naval base is maintained, is ordinar- 
ily regarded as a lovely resort that 
attracts thousands of tourists; but as 
an ideally situated stop-over for 
transatlantic aviation, it might also 
attract totalitarian invaders, and that 
is something the U. S. must worry 
about, 

In the hands of a friendly Great 
Britain, armed with a powerful fleet, 
Bermuda is an asset to the United 
States rather than a menace. But num- 
erous American observers, recalling 
the quick change in the government 
of France, would prefer not to rely 
on the British Government since it 
might conceivably be supplanted by a 
pro-Nazi regime. To take no chances, 
some U, S. experts would like to con- 
vert Bermuda, and the British Bahama 
Islands as well, into American naval 
bases to police the northern entrance 
to the Caribbean. Britain’s islands of 
Trinidad and Barbados, both off Ven- 
ezuela’s oil-rich coast, are admirably 
suited for policing the southern en- 
trance. If the U. S. Navy could obtain 
these bases, it is held, the entire Carib- 
bean would be protected far out-in 
the Atlantic by an armed crescent ex- 
tending from Florida to Venezuela. In 
addition, the Navy would thus have 
the necessary stepping-stones which 
would permit pursuit planes (limited 
to an effective flying radius of only 
200 miles) to convoy bombers toward 
South America, in case a Latin Amer- 
ican republic needed military help. 

For similar reasons, moreover, it is 
believed in some quarters that the 


Dutch possessions should be taken 
over. The Dutch Government, a ref, 
gee in London since the German occu- 
pation of The Netherlands, is in no 
position to protect such important! 
Caribbean outposts as Curacao and 
Aruba, oil-refining centers near Ven 
ezuela. Lying in a naval crossroads in 
the Caribbean Sea, these islands ar 
only 700 miles from Panama. Ene 
bombers, using them as a base, might 
quickly put the Canal out of comn 
sion, 

. » - Some Objection: 


Many patriotic civilians, it shou|d 
be pointed out, are unconvinced thal 
the United States should acquire a 
more bases in the Caribbean. In thei: 
opinion, the Navy can defend the Pa 
ama Canal without taking over |! 
French, British or Dutch possessions 
It has been argued that if the United 
States extended its sovereignty 
these impoverished islands, the An: 
ican taxpayer would have to shoulder 
forever the burden of feeding the 1 
tives. And it is unquestionably t: 
that practically all the Caribbean is 
lands, so picturesquely described 
the steamship catalogs, constitute a 
“long breadline,” plagued with hoo! 
worm, tuberculosis, and chronic u- 
employment. In 1939, for example. 4 
British report on the West Indies 
called for an annual expenditure 0! 
$4,000,000 for 20 years to cope wilh 
the welfare needs of the natives. If 
the United States took over these 
areas, the bill would be presented (0 
the American taxpayer. 

For all these reasons, the United 
States does not relish the prospect 0! 
adopting the “stranded populations” 
of the Caribbean isles. Under Ame! 
ican sovereignty, the islands would 
be a heavy expense; but under alice" 
control, they would be a_ potential 
menace to American security. The 
solution of the Caribbean problem 
will be a difficult one to make—bu! 
the headlong rush of events indicates 
that it must be decided soon. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Pre-Convention 


Last week, the week preceding the 
opening of the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nominating convention at Chi- 
cago, President Roosevelt spent part 
of his time at his Hyde Park, N. Y., 
home and part at the White House. 

Before the week was out, he had 
spotlighted the Monroe Doctrine by 
authorizing his secretary, Stephen 
Early, to express novel interpretations 
of it (see col. 3), swept up a storm of 
last-minute third-term speculation, 
warned the nation against the “ap- 
peasement” philosophy, decided on 
the disposition of the U. S. Fleet, and 
asked another $5,000,000,000 for na- 
tional defense. 

e Third-Term: What aroused the 
final flurry of third-term guessing was 
the fact that the President at long last 
revealed his intentions to one of his 
political colleagues. After a three- 
hour heart-to-heart confab with 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park, Postmaster- 
General James Farley, who managed 
the President’s 1932 and 1936 election 
campaigns, told reporters he had “full 
knowledge” of the “Boss’s” third- 
term stand. But despite a barrage of 
questions, he refused to tell what it 
was, Meanwhile, the President him- 
self kept silent. 

© Appeasement: 
against bowing in any way to the 
totalitarian states came in a _ philo- 
sophical discussion at Hyde Park of 
dictatorship vs, democracy. Though 
granting that the dictatorships might 
be more “efficient,” he declared the 
“time lag” in democracies was their 
strength; through the checks and bal- 
inces of our own government, indi- 
vidual freedoms were preserved. Too 
many people in this country, he as- 
serted, were willing to adopt totali- 
arian methods to keep peace with the 
lictators. There could be no compro- 
ise between the two types of govern- 
ment, and for this nation to sacrifice 
its ideals to keep peace with the dic- 
tators would be dangerous for our 
form of government. In the same 

cussion, he listed five basic free- 
loms necessary for universal peace. 
These were: freedom of information; 
freedom of religion; freedom of ex- 
pression; freedom from fear of attack, 
Which, he said, meant disarmament; 
ind freedom from want, which meant 
the greatest possible cultural and com- 
ercial intercourse among nations. 

e Fleet: With anti-American dem- 

strations being stirred up in the Far 
East by the Japanese (see page 8), 
special significance was attached to 

unheralded White House visit of 
\dmiral James O. Richardson, Chief 
the U. S. Fleet now stationed at 
waii, After the chat, which was 
described as “routine,” the President 
disclosed that the fleet would stay at 
lawaii. This was regarded as another 


The warning 


H 








warning to Japan to be careful. 

© More Billions: But the most im- 
portant step taken by the President 
was the request that Congress appro- 
priate another $4,848,171,957 for re- 
armament. Bringing the total sum 
asked for at this session of Congress 
for all defense arms to approximately 
$14,000,000,000, the new outlay would 
accomplish these things: (1) equip a 
land force: of 1,200,000 men, though 
this number of men would not be in 
the Army in peacetime; (2) procure 
reserve war equipment for an addition- 
al 800,000 men, making it possible to 
mobilize 2,000,000 soldiers if neces- 
sary; (3) permit the development of 


International 


Richardson’s Visit Was Significant 


public and private manufacturing fa- 
cilities so that the equipment for this 
force can be constructed; (4) provide 
15,000 additional planes for the Army 
and 4,000 for the Navy. 

The President’s boldly worded mes- 
sage was important for other reasons. 
In it, he refuted those who have ac- 
cused him of wanting to send an ex- 
peditionary force to Europe: “We will 
not use our arms in a war of aggres- 
sion; We will not send our men to take 
part in European wars.” He challeng- 
ed those who have hinted the United 
States was incapable of defending 
itself: 


I refute that imputation ... Let 
no man here or elsewhere believe that 
we are weak. The United States is 
the greatest industrial nation in the 
world. Its people have proved 
that they can unite in the national 
interest and that they can bring to- 
gether the greatest assembly of hu- 
man skifls, of mechanical production, 
and of national resources, ever known 
in any nation ... We will repel ag- 
gression against the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere. 


In addition, the President virtually 
endorsed tke Burke-Wadsworth bill 
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calling for a system of compulsory 
military training. Without mention- 
ing it by name, he said the measure 
would “make certain that when this 
modern materiel becomes available, it 
will be placed in the hands of troops 
trained, seasoned and ready.” 

There seemed little doubt last week 
that Congress would adopt the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, though some 
legislators criticized his message as a 
“campaign speech.” At the same time, 
the promise that U. S. troops would 
not be sent to Europe apparently ended 
the threat that Democratic “non-inter- 
ventionists” would leave the party. 
They interpreted it, as a safeguard 
the Democrats would not become the 
“war party.” 





Monroe Doctrine: Limelight 


Not since 1823, when America hurled 
it for the first time in the teeth of 
Europe’s despots, has the Monroe Doc- 
trine bulked so large in the world as 
it does now. 

When the Doctrine was first enunci- 
ated by President Monroe, the new- 
born South American republics were 
being menaced by the anti-democratic 
alliance of Austria, Prussia, Russia 
and France. With the backing of Great 
Britain, Monroe’s policy was set up 
as a blunt “No Trespassing” sign in 
the Western Hemisphere. However, 
while eliminating both American con- 
tinents “as subjects for future colon- 
ization by any European powers,” 
the Doctrine pledged that the United 
States would not interfere with the 
status quo of foreign colonies then 
existing in this part of the world. 

Two weeks ago the tense drama of 
1823 was revived. With Latin America 
menaced by European dictators—the 
streamlined counterparts of the des- 
pots of Monroe’s day—the United 
States reaffirmed the Doctrine, but- 
tressing it with the declaration that 
this government would not tolerate 
the transfer of any New World colony 
from one non-American owner to 
another non-American power, One of 
the main purposes of this was to warn 
Germany against taking over the 
French or Dutch possessions in the 
Caribbean (see page 3). But last week 
Secretary of State Hull revealed that 
Germany had rejected the warning. 

The German attitude was one of 
aggrieved innocence. Germany had no 
possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Foreign Minister von Ribben- 
trop replied in effect, and had never 
shown any intention of acquiring any, 
But in the next breath he rejected as 
“untenable” the assumption that some 
European nations could have New 
World possessions while Germany 
was denied them. Closing with a dig, 
he declared that if the United States 
wanted Germany to stay out of Amer- 
ica, the American nations should not 
“interfere” in the affairs of Europe. 

Firmly Secretary Hull pointed out 
his government’s policy was one of 
“non-participation and of non-in- 
volvement in the purely political af- 
fairs of Europe.” The Monroe Doc- 
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trine, he explained patiently, was 
solely a policy of self-defense—to pro- 
tect the Western Hemisphere from 
“any non-American system of gov- 
ernment imposed from without.” Thus 
the United States was clearly on re- 
cord: if Germany, or any other non- 
American nation, encroached on the 
Western World, it would be consid- 
ered here as an hostile act. 


So much was clear, but the next 


development was clouded in fog. 
Speaking for President Roosevelt, 


White House Secretary Stephen T. 
Early suggested that Europe and 
Asia should each apply a Monroe Doc- 
trine to its own continent. What was 
meant, apparently, was that instead of 
European affairs being dominated by 
Germany, all the nations of Europe 
should confer and settle their disputes 
by joint decision. In the same way, 
instead of Japan having sole voice in 
Asia, all Asiatic nations should consult. 

If Early had correctly relayed the 
President’s own thoughts, the state- 
ment implied a striking reversal of 
American policy. In effect, it meant 
giving Germany a free hand in Europe, 
and—more to the immediate point— 
giving Japan a free hand in the Orient. 
For how could helpless powers con- 
sult with either Berlin or Tokyo on 
an “equal footing? 

Next day Early hastened to clarify 
the position—and left it more mud- 
died than before. As a result, many 
wondered whether his remarks fore- 
shadowed a drastic change in foreign 
policy, or were merely the unhappy 
ideas of a spokesman getting his 
wires crossed. 








Congress: “Pure Politics” 


Before recessing for the Democratic 
National Convention, Congress swel- 
tered through four event-packed days 
last week, and the biggest event of all 
was final passage of a bill extending 
the provisions and penalties of the 
Hatch-Dempsey Act tostate employees. 

As originally approved in August of 
last year, the Act—known more speci- 
fically as “an act to prevent pernic- 
ious political activities” — affected 
only Federal workers. Early this 
year, however, under the leadership of 
Senator Carl A. Hatch of New Mex- 
ico, the Senate acted to apply the law 
to Federally-paid state workers as 
well. Further action was then left up 
to the House, where the measure im- 
mediately met bitter resistance. 

At this point Congressman John J. 
Dempsey, New Mexico’s lone Repre- 
sentative, stepped in and waged a one- 
man battle to save the expanded bill 
from being scuttled. Accordingly, last 
May, after the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee had voted secretly to kill the 
measure by refusing to report it 
to the floor, Dempsey circulated a 
petition to over-rule the committee. 
In a short time, the petition was not 
many short of the 218 signatures 
needed for this purpose, whereupon 


NATIONAL 


the committee met again and reversed 
itself, openly deciding to reconsider 
the measure, From then on, the fight 
was to get final House action. 

Last week 61-year-old Representa- 
tive Dempsey tasted the full sweets 
of victory. After its opponents had as- 
sailed it as an “invasion of states’ 
rights” and a denial of civil liber- 
ties to state employees, the proposal 
was approved in the House by a vote 
of 243 to 122. As thus approved, the 
bill differed in several respects from 
the version passed by the Senate 
earlier in the year, but the Upper 
Chamber next day agreed to the 
changes, and the measure was forth- 
with sent to the White House, to be- 
come immediately operative with the 
President’s approval. Originally, it 
was not to go into effect until Octo- 
ber 1, but it will now apply to the 
coming Presidential campaign. 


... Outlawed Practices 


Major prohibitions of the new Hatch- 
Dempsey bill include these: (1) Like 
Federal employees, state employees 
paid in whole or part by the Federal 
government will no longer be allowed 
to take part in any political campaign; 
if they do so, they will be liable to 
loss of their jobs or even fine and im- 
prisonment. (2) No political commit- 
tee or party may spend more than 
$3,000,000 in a year, or receive con- 
tributions in excess of that sum—in 
the 1936 campaign, the Republican 
party spent $8,000,000, while the 
Democratic party spent $5,000,000. (3) 
No person, in any single year, may 
contribute or lend more than $5,000 to 
a politica] party or candidate, And (4) 
No person, group or corporation may 
buy merchandise or advertising when 
the proceeds from such sales are 
meant to be used for political cam- 
paign purposes—this outlaws such 
past fund-raising ventures as_ the 
Democratic campaign book, which 
sold advertisements to business organ- 
izations. 

As the man chiefly responsible for 
its final passage, Dempsey last week 
described the expanded “pure politics” 
measure as “a Bill of Rights” for both 
Federal] and state employees. “Such 
workers,” he said, “will hereafter be 
safe from coercion by party bosses. 
In the past, facing the threat of being 
fired from their jobs, they have been 
forced to pay assessments to political 
organizations and to ring doorbells 
and do similar political chores at elec- 
tion time. But that’s all cleaned up 
now—among other things.” 

In addition to thus acting to “purify 
politics” on a national scale, Congress 
last week took these major steps: 

e Stimson, Knox: After two days’ 
debate, in which non-Administration 
forces tried to brand Henry L. Stim- 
son as an “interventionist,” the Senate 
confirmed him (56-to-28) as Secretary 
of War. Next day, by an even larger 
vote (66-16), it approved the Pres- 
ident’s appointment of Frank Knox as 
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Secretary of the Navy. 

© Naval Expansion was sp. 
when the Senate approved the 
ocean” Navy bill, which would 
large the present Navy by 70 pe; 
over a period of six years. Origi: 
it had been thought that the prog 
would cost four billion dollars, }),; 
according to the calculations of S¢«).- 
ator Walsh, Naval Affairs Commit}. 
chairman, the eventual cost will c: 
close to 10 billion—to pay for extry 
shore facilities. 





Defense: Martinique 


Warships of three nations hovered 
uneasily last week at the Fre 
owned isle of Martinique, in the Cari} 
bean Sea just 300 milés off the c: 
of Venezuela. 

In the harbor of Fort de Franc: 
the French aircraft carrier Bearn. 
decks studded with 100 American-})):«\ 
airplanes. Beside it lay the French 
cruiser Jeanne d’Arc, with a carg 
gold. At a reasonable distance, 1 
ish warcraft kept on the alert, | 
sumably to halt shipment of either |}, 
planes or the gold to France, whe: 
they might be seized by the Nazi a: 
of occupation. On hand to observe thy 
proceedings, but not necessarily, 
take any action, were five America) 
destroyers, Added up, these items spc!!- 
ed perhaps the most ticklish situation 
for America since the outbreak of th 
European war—a potential Caribbean 
crisis (see page 3). 

According to French reports, th 
British were blockading Martinique. 
If true, this would constitute a clear 
violation of American neutrality, sin 
Martinique lies inside the 300-mi): 
wide neutrality belt which stretches 
around North and South America 
But Britain assured the United 
States that no blockade was in effect. 
However, even if it were not, it 
was clear that Britain would not per- 
mit the French vessels to reach Franc 
if British sea-power could stop th: 

Several alternatives were open: (| 
The French vessels might embark for 
a port in the United States, in which 
case Britain would take no action; 
(2) The French might attempt to dash 
for France—an act which might lead 
to bloodshed at America’s front d: 
(3) Martinique itself might be taken 
over by the United States, in a con 
certed action with the other American 
republics, and the French warships |) 
interned for the duration of the war. 

And while if thus kept an anxious 
eye on Martinique, the United State: 
was busy with many other matters r« 
lated to defense, of which this was 
especially noteworthy: 

e@ Fears were expressed that a \ 
af sabotage was about to sweep ove! 
the United States, after a series of 
bombing outrages had shaken New 
York City. A $25,000 reward was 0! 
fered for the solution of the Fourth of 
July bombing of the British Pavilion ! 
the World’s Fair, in which two cil) 
detectives were killed. Just two weeks 
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before, bombs had been placed at the 
German Consulate and at the head- 
quarters of the Communist Party. Last 
week guards foiled a dynamite plot 
against the duPont ethyl manufactur- 
ing plant at Baton Rouge, La. As a 
result of these scares, heavy guards 
were thrown around utility and in- 
dustrial plants throughout the United 
States, and extra precautions were 
taken to protect the White House 
ind Capitol, 


Politics: G. O. P. Moves 


With the Democrats last week pre- 
paring to open their Presidential nom- 
inating convention in Chicago, the Re- 
publicans got down to brass tacks. 
Under the leadership of their candidate 
for the Presidency, Wendell L. Will- 
kie, they not only reorganized their 
campaign fund policy but also their 
election campaign organization. 

Traditionally, the Republican Party 
has been the party with the largest in- 
dividual and corporate campaign con- 
tributions, a fact responsible in part 
for the charge that it is the party of 
“Big Business.” But in New York City, 
the straight-talking Willkie, the for- 
mer Democrat, made it clear that the 
tradition would no longer hold water, 
and he accordingly instructed party 
fund-raisers to accept no single con- 
tribution larger than $5,000 and to de- 
cline all contributions from corpora- 
tions, whether they were disguised as 
advertisements in campaign books or 
any other way. What he wanted, he 
said, was a large number of small con- 
tributions, particularly $1 contribu- 
tlons. 

The other Willkie innovation came 
after he had flown to Washington to 
meet for the first time his Vice Pres- 
idential running mate, Senator Charles 
McNary of Oregon, Republican mem- 
bers of Congress, and the Republican 
National Committee. At a separate 
conference with Republican master- 
minds, he set up the new campaign 
organization. Rep. Joseph W. Martin 
Jr., House minority leader from 
Massachusetts, was named campaign 
manager and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee. He replaced John 
D. M. Hamilton, who became the 
committee’s executive director and 
who will continue to be paid $25,000 a 
year, the salary he received as chair- 
nan, 
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Americana— 


Hazard: The regulations requiring 
passports of Canadians entering the 
United States have confronted mem- 
bers of the North Portal, Sask., golf 
club with a new hazard. Their ninth 
green lies just across the border in 
North Dakota. 

Wood Standard? When a plasterer 
Who had finished some work at his 
home figured out his bill on a small 
board, C. W. Mullen of Manhattan, 
Kan., simply turned the board over 
ind wrote out a check on the other 
side. It was cashed without comment. 
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WAR ABROAD 


“Triumphator” 


A fortnight ago, over streets carpet- 
ed with fresh field flowers and roses, 
Conqueror Adolf Hitler entered Berlin 
to receive the adulation of his people, 
and to be hailed as “Triumphator”—a 
titie not used since the days of the 
conquering Caesars. 

Triumphator he was indeed, and 
he had a triumphator’s business to at- 
tend to. After he had made two ap- 
pearances on the balcony of the Reich 
Chancellory, the crowds were ordered 
home and Hitler prepared for a meet- 
ing with Italian. Foreign Minister 
Count Ciano. What they talked about 
could only be guessed, but guessed 
fairly accurately. Hitler had come 





Thomas in The Detroit News 


France Became a Vassal State 


home not only to be adgred, but for 
nothing less than the redrawing of 
the map of the Continent. 

Already his job was partly accom- 
plished, for the potent poisons he had 
injected into the bloodstream of 
European culture were at work, drug- 
ging his victims into hypnotic imita- 
tions of the Nazi state. Wherever he 
looked—France, Scandinavia, the Bal- 
kans—he could see countries and peo- 
ples in the process of Nazification. 
Only Great Britain held out. 


' ... Nazified France 


France, her liberty gone, had 
overnight become a vassal German 
state, with more than one-half of its 
territory occupied by German troops. 
Last week at Vichy, its fifth capital in 
a month, the Third French Republic 
died, as the National Assembly voted 
itself out of existence. With the Re- 
public, whose constitution was drawn 
in 1875, went those shibboleths born 
of the French Revolution: “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” Power to pro- 
mulgate a new constitution was the- 
oretically placed in the aging hands 
of 84-year-old Marshal Henri Philippe 








Petain, the Premier who surrendered 
France, but actually it will be the work 
of former Premier Pierre Laval, now 
Vice Premier, and General Maxime 
Weygand, both of whom have Fascist 
tendencies. 

Ever since Premier Reynaud, op- 
posing surrender, resigned, the real 
powers behind the Petain government 
have been Laval and Weygand, abet- 
ted by appeasers and the reigning cap- 
italists. Swart Peirre Laval, Mussolini’s 
friend, engineered with British Sir 
Samuel Hoare in 1935 the “deal” to 
give Ethiopia to Mussolini, which fell 
through when it was exposed. Before 
and during this war, he has held out 
for peace and cooperation with the 
totalitarian states. General Weygand, 
with, royalist leanings, has _ been 
friendly to such openly Fascist organ- 
izations as the Croix de Feu and the 
Cogulards. ¢ 

Having warned France that the new 
French “corporative” (Fascist) state 
must be “modern and hard,” Laval 
went before the Assembly to demand 
passage of this resolution: “The Na- 
tional Assembly gives full powers to 
the government of the Republic, under 
the signature and authority of Marshal 
Petain, President of the Council, in 
order to create by one or several acts 
a new constitution for the French 
state.” Laval warned that it would 
have to be passed to “assure an honor- 
able peace” and maintain “our free 
institutions.” The Chamber voted in 
favor, 395-to-3; the Senate, 229-to-1, the 
dissenting Senate vote being that of 
Marquis Pierre de Chambrun, an hon- 
orary American citizen by virtue of 
his direct descent from Lafayette. The 
next day the Assembly confirmed its 
vote and ended its own life. 


. . . Broken Entente, Baltic Plan 


France’s 36-year-old “Entente Cor- 
diale” with England was likewise 
ended as the French Embassy was 
withdrawn from London, Meantime 
Italy, talking a bloodier peace than 
Hitler, warned that France could not 
escape retribution by giving Fascist 
states the flattery of imitation. The 
Vatican official newspaper broke the 
political silence imposed on it by Mus- 
solini to praise Marshal Petain as an 
example for youth, and to hail the 
“new radiant dawn not only for 
France but for Europe and the whole 
world.” In Nazi-controlled Paris, 
Frenchmen got back a slice of “free in- 
stitutions” when the German Army 
pushed back the curfew one hour to 
11 p. m. as a reward for “peaceful co- 
operation.” 

While France went totalitarian, 
Germany had plans for Scandinavia. 
As announced by Dr. Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Baltic-born Nazi philosopher of 
German expansion, it envisaged a 
“Germanic union of the North Sea and 
Baltic Sea,” including Norway, Swe- 
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den and Denmark. Rosenberg warned 
Scandinavia that “A small nation does 
not violate its honor when it places 
itself under the protection of a larger 
one. Fate has willed that Germany 
must now take the entire German area 
under her protection.” In London, 
Norway’s King Haakon rejected a de- 
mand of the Nazi-controlled Storting 
that he resign. Sweden, negotiating a 
German trade pact, and permitting 
German goods and troops “on leave” 
to pass to and from Norway through 
Sweden, hoped to save as much as 
possible while capitulating to Hitler’s 
“new order.” 


. . The Ticklish Balkans 


In the Balkans, however, Hitler’s 
map drawing was ticklish, for there 
the conflicting interests of Germany, 
Italy and Russia were tangled with 
Balkan nationalistic jealousies. These 
jealousies were touched off in both 
Hungary and Bulgaria by Russia’s 
grab last- month of Rumanian Bessa- 
rabia, and by rumors of impending 
Russian demands on Turkey for a 
share of the Dardanelles. 

Last week Hungarian Premier Count 
Paul Teleki and Foreign Minister 
Stephan Csaky hurried to Munich to 
lay before Hitler and Count Ciano 
their demands for the return of Tran- 
sylvania from Rumania, where King 
Carol had set up a cabinet which 
called itself “an honest adaptation of 
the system created by the Rome-Ber- 
lin Axis.” The Hungarians left the 
meeting jubilant, apparently with a 
promise that they could have Tran- 
sylvania after the defeat of Britain. 
It was generally felt that Hitler could 
not start an invasion of Britain until 
he was certain there would be no 
general war to his east—which would 
undoubtedly flare if the Balkan na- 
tions began making territorial grabs. 


_.. The British Obstacle 


Last week only Great Britain stood 
between Hitler and his dream of a 
German-controlled Europe. In Britain 
there were rumors that Hitler’s ex- 
pected invasion would wait unti] Au- 
gust 1, when he would have Europe’s 
cluttered map cleaned up, and the 
bright moon (full over England on 
July 19) would be darkened. British 
aviators, on constant reconnaissance 
and bombing flights, reported no signs 
of a large-scale invading force being 
prepared. But German air raids were 
increasing in tempo and intensity, with 
hundreds of bombers and fighter planes 
attacking all over Britain. In one raid 
the King narrowly escaped bombing. 

Meantime the British under tough 
Premier Winston Churchill, whom the 
Germans dismiss as “a man without 
luck, except in journalism,” ‘were 
straining every muscle to get ready for 
invasion. Continuing their efforts to 
sweep the French fleet into British 
ports or off the seas, they wrecked the 
incompleted battleship Richelieu at 
Dakar, French West Africa, where it 
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Laval Planned for French Dictatorship 


was hiding. In the Mediterranean, a 
series of battles with the Italian fleet 
was reported, with both sides claim- 
ing successes. The Italians admitted a 
destroyer and submarine sunk and a 
larger ship damaged; they claimed to 
have damaged the battle cruiser Hood, 
world’s most powerful, and an air- 
craft carrier—which the British 
denied. Should the British wipe out 
the Italian Navy, skin-saving Benito 
Mussolini might yet experience some 
real fighting in his careful war. 

In Britain itself, facing what Church- 
ill said was “the supreme hour to 
which we are called,” Commons last 
week calmly heard that it was spend- 
ing $27,125,000 daily on the war, and 
voted another $3,750,000,000 to keep it 
up. With 400,000 tons of merchant 
shipping sunk by the Germans last 
month, Food Minister Lord Woolton 
cut the tea ration to two ounces per 
week, and warned Britons to tighten 
their belts. To assure them that sacri- 
fices would not be in vain, the Gov- 
ernment, declaring Britain must not 
acquire a “defensive mentality,” as- 
serted that 15 divisions (180,000 men) 
had been fully re-equipped as an ex- 
peditionary force to be used when the 
time came. ‘ 





.. » Mexican Election 

While activities of Europe’s bellig- 
erents around the French island of 
Martinique (see page 6) gave the forth- 
coming Pan American Conference at 
Havana, Cuba, a new problem last 
week, one of the biggest bits of ex- 
citement in the Americas was pro- 
vided by Mexico. In what was claimed 
to be the first “free and openly con- 
tested” Presidential race in the na- 
tion’s history, an estimated five mil- 
lion Mexicans went to the polls to 
choose a successor to popular Pres- 
ident Lazaro Cardenas. 

In addition to choosing a President, 
voters cast their ballots for a com- 
plete new Congress—56 Senators and 
172 Deputies. But the Congressional 


race was nearly lost sight of in | 
bitter Presidential contest betwe: 
the two leading candidates: (1) (: 
eral Manuel Avila Camacho, 44-y: 

old Leftist, backed by the governn) 
and Cardenas’s Mexican Revoluti 
ary party; (2) General Juan Andr: 
Almazan, 49, an independent stro 
man from Monterrey, 

General Camacho’s platform pledg: 
continuation of the Cardenas Lefti 
program, while Almazan promised 
conservative government to coop: 
ate with U. S. capital and give lab 

-a “fair deal.” Only issue the tv 
~ e . 
candidates agreed in was improve:! 
relations with the United States. 

Barred from seeking re-election | 
the Mexican Constitution which limi 
the Chief Executive’s term to one 
six years, President Cardenas appe:| 
ed for an orderly election. To h 
disorders to a minimum, extraordina 
precautions were taken by the govern 
ment. Despite these, however, it 
a typical Mexican election. While thc 
predicted nation-wide revolt failed | 
materialize, fierce fighting with mac! 
ine guns, rifles, pistols, grenades ani 
gas bombs took a toll of at least 44 
lives and 286 persons -were wounde:! 

Although both sides claimed an ov: 
whelming victory, the outcome. las! 
wee remained in doubt. Because 0! 
widespread voting irregularities, th 
task of counting the ballots-was con 
plicated, and announcement of th 
official results may be held up until the 
new Congress convenes in Septemb: 
Because of his government backing 
however, Gen. Camacho was expect! 
to be declared the winner, althoug) 
Almazan claimed to be the popula 
choice. 





... In the Orient 


Last week the Chinese-Japanes: 
war, which started July 7, 1937, move: 
into its fourth year and into new i 
cidents with third powers. 

In Tokyo, the third anniversary 0! 
the conflict was marked, only by th: 
promulgation of a new ordinance pr: 
hibiting the manufacture of luxury 
items, but in China Japanese Arm) 
spokesmen were claiming that the wa' 
was already over, with the remnants 
of Chungking’s government collapsing 

In Chungking, however, the Chines 
reply to this claim was a flat denia 
Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai 
shek declared that the strength and 
morale of the Japanese Army and pe: 
ple were declining under ever-increas- 
ing restrictions and hardships. Stress- 
ing that his army now totaled 5,000,000) 
men, Chiang appealed to “friend! 
powers,” especially the United States 
and Russia, for material aid to bring 
an early end to the war. 

Japan, nevertheless, seemed det 
mined to finish off China by cutting 
the Chungking government’s vital su} 
ply lines from the outside world. Wit! 
one link, the Yunnan railroad fro! 
French Indo-China already closed, 
Tokyo pressed Britain to close China’ 
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only other dependable link—the Bur- 
ma road. But when Soviet Russia de- 
manded just as strongly that the Bur- 
ya route be left open for her trade 
with China, London politely rejected 
Tokyo’s demand. Japan then made 
new demands and ominously hinted 
that Britain’s next reply would deter- 
mine the future of British-Japanese 
relations. 

Meanwhile, as President Roosevelt’s 
statement suggesting that Asia and Eu- 
rope each apply principles of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to their own territories 
(see page 5) was acclaimed in Japan, 
Japanese militarists in Shanghai cook- 
ed up a nice little incident with the 
(nited States. This incident was mag- 
nified out of the routine arrest by the 
Fourth U.S. Marines of 16 armed Jap- 
anese plainclothes gendarmes who 
had illegally entered the American de- 
fense sector in the International Set- 
tlement, 

Though unimportant in itself, the 
japanese did their best to buiid up a 
serious case. In a bitter anti-Amer- 
ican statement, Japanese Army spokes- 
men charged that the 16 men had 
been beaten with rifle butts and other- 
wise maltreated .. . “a grave insult to 
the Japanese Army.” Marine Head- 
quarters declared that only a few of 
the men had received minor cuts when 
they resisted arrest, while to the man- 
handling charge Col. De Witt Peck, 
commander of the Marines, had a blunt 
retort: “It’s a lie.” 

Despite the expressed hope of U. S. 
Secretary of State Hull and Japanese 
{Ambassador Horinouchi that the con- 
troversy might be settled locally, how- 
ever, Japanese extremist elements, 
oined by naval and diplomatic offi- 
cials, persisted in fanning the inci- 
ent. At mass meetings speakers de- 
ouneed the Marines’ “brutality” and 
threatened to march into the Interna- 
tional Settlement and “disarm the 
\arines” unless a public apology were 

ide, 


War Sidelights— 


¢ The British Farmers Union can 
take German bombs with British for- 
litude, but souvenir hunters are get- 
ting on the union’s nerves. One farmer 

mber reported, at a protest meeting, 
that souvenir collectors, rushing for 
bomb fragments, had trampled down 
far more grain than the bomb had 

troyed. 





* Reporting a boom in the luxury 

iama trade, the Italian press in Rome 

plains that ‘apartment dwellers, 
lable at any time to be roused from 
bed 4nd herded into air raid shelters, 
plan to keep up with the Joneses. 


e In Turin, Italy, the Gazetta del 
Popolo has its own -version of the 
German “secret weapon.” It describes 
it as a “drill bomb” with a “cork- 
crew. nose.” Instead of exploding 
“hen dropped near a fort, the news- 

per explains, the bomb “starts bor- 

into the ground. When the ma- 

hine arrives at a depth of about 40 
ect, it detonates with a terrific ex- 
losion, blowing up the fort.” 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Good vs. Bad Drivers 


Last week in a room at New York 
University, two men solemnly match- 
ed pieces of string, hopped up and 
down on one foot, and plunged their 
hands into basins of cold water. The 
two men, an unemployed auto me- 
chanic who had driven 120,000 miles 
in New York City traffic without an 
accident, and a truck driver who had 
totaled 140,000 miles, were the first of 
25 record-clear drivers to be tested in 
an attempt to answer the question: 
What makes a good driver? 

After the 25 drivers with no acci- 
dents in over 50,000 miles have been 
tested, N. Y. U.’s Center for Safety 
Education, working in cooperation 
with State Bureau of Motor Vehicles, 


Science Facts 


N MOST countries of the Western 
World, women outnumber men. 
For every 1,000 men, there are 1,088 
women in Britain, 1,071 in France, 
1,058 in Germany and 1,103 in Rus- 
sia. But in the United States, for 
every 1,000 men there are only 976 
women... @ In the production of 
perfumes, about 15 per cent of the 
total content is usually flower oil 
. © The home is more dangerous 
than the highway, according to rec- 
ords of the New York State Insur- 
ance and Labor Departments. Last 
year motor vehicles caused 2,400 
deaths in New York, while acciden- 
tal deaths in homes totaled 3,200 
.. @ The direction of the sun’s 
rays, and not its nearness, causes 
our summer and winter. In our 
summer, the rays hit our section of 
the earth directly; in winter, slant- 
ingly. The sun was at its farthest 
distance from the earth, 94,239,000 
miles, on July 4, and 3,000,000 miles 
closer on January 2, when it was 
nearest the earth, 






















will test 25 drivers with records as 


accident repeaters. The tests are to 
be in two sections. The first, in the 
laboratory, measures blood pressure, 
coordination, speed of reaction, vision, 
“handedness” and “footedness” (which 
side is favored), hearing, and other 
qualities. The second section is a road 
test in a dual-controlled car with 
scales to determine reaction times. 

The tests, plus examinations of sub- 
jects’ intelligence and attitude, will 
attempt to reduce traffic accidents by 
discovering the basic personal causes 
of accidents. 


Dr. Terman’s Children 


In the early 1920s Dr. Lewis Mad- 
ison Terman, Stanford University 
psychologist and inventor of one of 
America’s best-known intelligence 
tests, began singling out exceptionally 
bright California school children. By 
1925 he had picked 1,300 from 300 
schools, all with I. Q.s of 140 or better 
—far above the I. Q. of 100 which, 








according to an _ arbitrarily-deter- 
mined scale, marks the child of nor- 
mal average intelligence, (The I. Q., 
or intelligence quotient, is arrived at 
by dividing the mental age by the 
chronological age, the mental age 
being determined by tests. Thus a 
six-year-old with a mental age of 
eight has an I. Q. of 133, or 1.33. 
Chronological ages over 14, or in 
some tests over 16, are disregarded). 


Terman’s 1,300 high I. Q. students 
are now all between 22 and 37. A few 
weeks ago, before the Seattle meeting 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 63-year-old 
Dr. Terman proudly reviewed the re- 
cords of his bright children, and con- 
cluded that it is almost as easy to spot 
the mentally superior person when 
he is in the third grade of school as 
when he is 30. 

Of his 1,300 gifted ones, Dr. Terman 
revealed, 90 per cent entered college, 
and of them 93 per cent graduated. 
Two-thirds of the men and one-half 
the women took graduate degrees. To- 
day, 50 are doctors of philosophy, 
50 are medical doctors, 85 are lawyers, 
and 35 hold- graduate engineer’s or 
architect’s degrees. The average earn- 
ed income at 30 of the gifted group 
as a whole is $3,000 a year, with a 
dozen making between $10,000 and 
$15,000. Their divorce, mortality and 
insanity rates are below average, 

Among the notable members of the 
group, Dr. Terman revealed, are: the 
head of a university science depart- 
ment; a physiologist who invented a 
new technique for heart diagnosis; 
and an internationally known com- 
poser who never went to school until 
he was 17. 

ES OO Pe TEP 


Capsules 


@ Certain types of insanity, marked- 
ly schizophrenia, are being success- 
fully cured by convulsions caused by 
sending electric currents of from 70 to 
100 volts through the brain for one- 
tenths of a second. This is the report 
of Drs. S. Eugene Berrara and Lothar 
Kalinowsky of New York’s Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center. They 
prefer electrically induced convul- 
sions to those caused by injections of 
metrazol, frequently used, because the 
electrical treatment is painless, and 
patients cannot remember the con- 
vulsions. 


@ Because of heavy ragweed 
growths, the 1940 hay fever season 
will be one of the worst in history in 
the mid-west, predicts Dr. O. C. Dun- 
ham, Chicago botanist. More cau- 
tious, Dr. R. P. Wodehouse of Arlington 
Chemical Laboratories, Yonkers, N. Y., 
says it will be one of the worst in the 
east unless droughts damage the rag- 
weed plants, whose sneeze-inducing 
pollen usually sets off hayfever about 
August 15. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Roller-Skate Boom 


When the history of the 1930-40 
depression is written, it will probably 
be noted that, with time on their 
hands and pocketbooks light, more 
and more Americans learned to play 
on less and less money. 

And in doing so since the Crash of 
"29, Americans have created minor 
booms for manufacturers of such 
equipment as table-tennis sets and 
bowling alleys. Last week this fact 
was strikingly illustrated when roller- 
skate makers and rink operators pre- 
dicted that they would scoot through 
1940 with the biggest business in their 
history. 

Bearing out this prediction was a re- 
port that 3,000 members now belong to 
the national Roller Skating Rink Oper- 
ators Association, as against only 1,000 
in 1935. At the same time, rink-equip- 
ment manufacturers estimated that 
there were currently 5,540 roller-skat- 
ing rinks in the United States, a gain 
of more than 4,000 over the number in 
operation five years ago. Many of 
these rinks, it was pointed out, are 
municipally owned. 

In line with the rink increase, sales 
of roller skates have shown a marked 
gain. In 1931, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, the U. S. pro- 
duced only 1,745,671 pairs of skates, 
but by 1935 output had risen to 2,681,- 
694 pairs valued at $2,301,190. This 
year it is expected that the total will 
exceed 3,000,000. All told, since 1935, 
an estimated 15,000,000 pairs of roller 
skates have been manufactured in 
America—enough to equip more than 
a tenth of the population for fun on 
wheels. 











Clamor for Coins 


Working feverishly to clear the 
books of piled-up orders, the United 
States Mint stamped out 768,093,000 
coins during the fiscal year ending 
last June 30. 

But even this all-time coin-produc- 
tion record—more than double the pre- 
ceding year’s output—lagged behind 
demand. As a result, with its stocks 
of coins virtually depleted, the Mint 
last week decided to place its coinage 
units at Philadelphia and Denver on 
a 24-hour-a-day basis, and the unit at 
San Francisco on a 16-hour basis. 

Never before in the history of the 
Mint, according to Director Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, has there been such a 
clamor for coins. As always, the in- 
creased demand is a sign of improved 
business conditions, and another im- 
portant factor is the growing use of 
coin-hungry slot machines throughout 
the United States. But the chief reason 
for the current unprecedented call for 
coins is probably the new “defense 
taxes,” which went into effect July 
ist, adding extra pennies to standard 
movie admissiong, cigarettes, gasoline, 
and a host of miscellaneous items. 
























International 


The Windsors Will be Near America 


Because of these “nuisance” taxes, 
the Mint this year will in all likeli- 
hood top the record achieved last year 
when the output was 13,678,000 half- 
dollars, 40,967,000 quarters, 97,276,000 
dimes, 175,632,000 nickels and 440,- 
540,000 pennies. 


Briefs 


@ The gross farm income in 1939, 
according to latest figures of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, was 
$9,769,000,000. In 1938, the gross farm 
income was $9,362,000,000; in 1937, 
$10,569,000,000; and in 1936, $9,915,- 
000,000. Gross income includes cash 
income from sale of farm products 
during the calendar year, the value at 
average prices of products retained 
for home consumption and govern- 
ment payments to farmers. lowa farm- 
ers received the largest gross income 
—$696,182,000. 


q In the 11 months prior to June 1, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration reports that it spent $878,- 
973,924 in crop-control and farmer- 
benefit payments. The largest sum— 
$512,460,000—went for soil conserva- 
tion payments to farmers cooperating 
with production control and _ soil 
building programs. Texas received 
the most AAA money—$98,274,000. 


q Latest industry to feel the weight 
of the U. S. Justice Department is the 
paper-making industry. The Amer- 
ican Pulpwood Association and 12 cor- 
porations that handle 80 per cent of 
the making of kraft paper and sim- 
ilar products in this country have 
been indicted on charges of conspir- 
ing to keep down the wages of 70,000 
forest workers in the South, in viola- 
tion of the minimum wage provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


@ The Agriculture Department esti- 
mates that cotton in cultivation on 
July 1 totaled 25,077,000 acres. The 
area in cultivation on that date a year 
ago was 24,683,000 acres. The acreage 
picked last year was 23,928,000, the 
smallest since 1899. 


PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


In a surprise move, King GEORG; 
of Great Britain last week appointed 
his brother, the DUKE of WINDSop 
who abdicated the British thron 
marry the former Wallis Warfi 
Simpson, to be “Governor and ( 
mander-in-Chief of the Bahamz 
lands,” in the West Indies, not far { 
the United States. In his new job, |! 
former Prince of Wales, who escape 
to Portugal after the collaps 
France, will receive $12,000 a y: 


* * * 





—<—< 








Held by Louisiana officials 6; 
charges of murder was’ HARh\ 
JACOBS, a Louisiana state enginee; 
appointed by the late Huey Long. 
Policemen did not believe his story 
that he had “accidentally” shot his 
wife while blazing away at stra) 
dogs on his Louisiana estate. 

In Hollywood, 25-year-old act: 
HEDY LAMARR separated from 
husband of 16 months, screen wri 
GENE MARKEY, because, said thi 
former Viennese star, “we have been 
incompatible.” Markey, who went to 
live with his father, was divorced }) 
actress Joan Bennett three years ago 


Maj. AL WILLIAMS, speed flyer and 
writer, resigned his commission in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. No explana- 
tion was made public, but it was re- 
called that Williams has been critical 
of the Administration’s aviation poli- 
cies and has called for creation of 
department of aeronautics with a Cabi- 
net head. 


* * * 


Under 24-hour guard by Secret 
Service agents was the ocean-front 
estate of the President’s son, JOHN 
ROOSEVELT, at Nahant, Mass. Since 
the young Roosevelt and his wife, the 
former Anne Clark, had not requested 
special protection, local officials were 
unable to explain the reason for the 
agents’ presence, unless it was to pro- 
tect the couple’s newly born son. 

After the C. I. O. executive board 
had voted to aid Mrs. SAMUEL GO\- 
PERS by sending her $500, the C. I. 0.- 
affiliated United Retail and Wholesale 
Employes Union gave the widow of the 
founder of the A. F. of L. a full-time 
job to help her out of her financia! 
difficulties. 

In New York City, JOE McWIL- 
LIAMS, 36-year-old anti-Semitic lead- 
er of the “Christian Mobilizers,” was 
convicted of a disorderly conduc! 
charge after making anti-Jewish re- 
marks on a street corner. The sen- 
tence was payment of a $50 fine or 3! 
days in jail. Meanwhile, WILLIA\ 
GERALD BISHOP, leader of the 
Coughlin-backed “Christian Front,” 
who is facing a retrial on a charge of 
conspiracy to overthrow the gover): 
ment, was saddled with a new charge: 
illegal entry into this country. 
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EDUCATION 





First Alumni Group 


Between Columbia University, New 
York City, and Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., there has long been 
friendly rivalry over which fathered 
the first organization of college alumni 
n the United States. First, Columbia 
claimed priority, tracing its first grad- 
uate organization to 1826; then Wil- 
liams stepped to the fore to claim its 
alumni association began in 1820. 

Last week, however, Columbia again 
laimed the distinction. Discovered 
bv a Columbia official was a torn and 
ellowed ledger, which proved that 


“Coumbia graduates had organized an 


ilumni association on Dec. 21, 1815. 
Columbia authorities believed that 
this Was not only the first college 
umni association in the United States 
but also the first in the world. 


AYC at Lake Geneva 


Last week the bumptious, loose-joint- 
ed American Youth Congress had end- 
ed its sixth annual convention at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Homeward bound were 
{82 delegates and 113 observers from 
58 national organizations, 174 local 
organizations and 67 youth councils in 
various regions of the country—al- 
legedlJy representing 5,000,000 young 
\mericans. Behind them, they had 
left one of the stormiest sessions in 
the AYC’s turbulent history. 

rouble broke out shortly after the 
five-day meeting began. Charging 
that the present leadership of the AYC 

as ‘“Communist-controlled,” Gene 
funney, 42-year-old ex-heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world and now 

director ef several youth organiza- 
tions, organized a “pro-American bloc” 

“purge” the Communists. 

Head of the “pro-American bloc” 

as 28-year-old Murray Plavner, a 
clf-styled founder of the AYC. With 

» followers, including representatives 
f local Young Republican and Young 
l)emocratic clubs, he set up headquart- 
ers two miles from Lake Geneva and 

inounced that his group would be at 
the convention to make the AYC oust 

s Red members and vote for suppres- 

on of the U. S. Communist Party. 

The plan failed. AYC officials re- 
fused to register the Tunney-Playner 
followers as bona fide delegates on the 
round that they had violated the rules 
of the Congress by not registering be- 
fore June 24. Retiring to his head- 
quarters, Plavner telegraphed Tunney 
for help. Arriving by plane the next 
day, Tunney denounced the Congress 
nd declared that as a “patriotic Amer- 
can citizen” he would help the “pro- 
\merican bloc” form a rival youth 

ganization, 

With the retirement of the Tunney- 
Plavner faction, the AYC faced the 
‘ommunism charge from within. “To 
ce a little deviation from the Commu- 
ist Party line,” a delegate introduced 








International 


Tunney Tried to Organize a “Purge” 


a resolution putting the Congress on 
record against suppression of civil 
liberties in the totalitarian states, in- 
cluding Soviet Russia. It was ruled 
out of order. Also rejected was a reso- 
lution that would have expressed op- 
position to Russia as a “political dic- 
tatorship.” Instead, the resolution 
adopted last year, expressing opposi- 
tion to “all forms of dictatorship,” 
was reaffirmed. In addition, the Con- 
gress took a stand opposing the sale of 
arms to Britain, the President’s “war 
hysteria” and any plan for universal 
compulsory service for youth. 
Meanwhile, the American Youth 
Commission, without mentioning Tun- 
ney’s fight with the AYC, issued a 
statement declaring youth organiza- 
tions Should not be suppressed simply 
because they irritate some adults. “The 
violent and hysterical persecution of 
young intellectual radicals,” said the 
Commission (headed by Owen’ D. 


> - . . . 
Young, retired chairman of the Gen- 


eral Electric Company), “is itself a 
childish procedure.” 
————————<—“< 2 


‘Business Internes” 


At a luncheon in New York City 
one day last week, 13 college grad- 
uates from various sections of the 
country—seven young women and six 
young men—rose as their names were 
called. Amid applause, joined in by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, it was 
announced that they were the first 
winners of the Walter Mack Job 
Awards for American Youth. 

Thus, a unique educational experi- 
ment was launched. It was an experi- 
ment fathered by a business man to 
help new college graduates get a firm 
start in the business world, and was 
believed to be the first one of its kind. 

The business man was Walter S. 
Mack, Jr., president of the Pepsi-Cola 
Company. Convinced that it was the 
duty of American business to assimilate 
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American youth, he decided last fall 


to establish a number of “business in- 
terneships,” to give each year actual 
salaried jobs to a carefully chosen 
sroup of college graduates. The jobs 
—all in his soft-drink concern—were 
for one year at $1,300 each. 

As the plan went into effect for the 
first time last week, it was pointed out 
that at the end of the year, the “in- 
ternes” would either be taken on as 
regular employees, by mutual con- 
sent, or aided in finding jobs in other 
businesses. The jobs they vacated 
would go to next year’s winners. 

With many college presidents 
throughout the country cooperating 
by designating a graduate as a likely 
prespect, more than 330 men and 
women from 254 colleges in 45 states 
applied this year. After all had writ- 
ten essays on “How American Youth 
Faces Its Future,” 27 leading contend- 
ers were brought to New York for ex- 
amination by a _ special committee, 
made up largely of educators. From 
these, the 13 winners—ranging in age 
from 21 to 29—were chosen. 

As with this year’s group, all future 
applicants for the “interneships” must 
be at least 21 years old, members of 
the senior graduating class, and in 
need of employment, Preferred ap- 
plicants will be those already selected 
by their classmates as “most likely to 
succeed.” 


School Shorts 


G In Verdi, Colo., Edward Higgins, 
born without arms, is not only top 
honor student and valedictorian of his 
school, but its best penman. He learn- 
ed to write with his toes and once won 
a national penmanship contest. 


q In New York City, it has been 
announced that the four city-run col- 
leges would limit enrollment of aliens 
to those who themselves or through 
their parents, have taken out first 
naturalization papers. Overcrowding, 
not anti-Fifth Column protection, is 
the reason given. 
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EDITORIAL 





Roosevelt & Jefferson 


Polls such as PATHFINDER’s indi- 
cate that millions and millions of 
Americans profoundly respect the Jef- 
fersonian tradition, This fact, coupled 
with the fact that eight years of kill- 
ing Presidential labor do not whet a 
man’s appetite for four years more of 
the same, makes it seem unlikely that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will run again. 

—PATHFINDER, March 2, 1940 

T THE moment, the White House 

Sphinx is still a Sphinx, the Demo- 
crats have yet to open their conven- 
tion in Chicago, and editorial commen- 
tators in all parts of the country have 
virtually convinced themselves that a 
third-term effort will be made. 

Perhaps the commentators are right, 
but we want to go on record with a 
pre-convention guess that is different 
from theirs. Very probably, by the 
time this piece reaches all our readers, 
speculation will be at an end and the 
country will know definitely just what 
President Roosevelt intends to do. 
Even so, we wish to make our guess 
public at this time, for although it 
may seem stale and silly as soon as it 
comes from our press, We think the 
theory behind it will remain pertinent 
and sound. 

Our guess is the guess we made in 
our issue of March 2. In restating it 
now, we are running counter to the 
general thesis that President Roose- 
velt’s long silence has made it im- 
possible for any other Democratic 
candidate to be built up in the public 
eye, and that hence the party cannot 
expect victory in November unless he 
runs again. According to this view, 
the President has placed himself in a 
spot, and there is no way out of it for 
him but to accept a third nomination. 


E DISAGREE. President Roose- 

velt is in no such position, and 
we do not believe he will allow him- 
self to be drafted. At this writing, of 
course, the riddle of the White House 
Sphinx is still a riddle, but we think 
the key to it can be found in the story 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

To begin with, it should be remem- 
bered that President Roosevelt has 
often shown a fondness for historical 
parallels. More than that, he has from 
time to time expressed his admiration 
for Jefferson. Indeed, many of the 
things he has done in his Own Admin- 
istration have been done in the tradi- 
tion of the Sage of Monticello. A his- 
torian of no little depth, the President 
does not need to be told how Amer- 
ica’s third Chief Executive felt in re- 
spect to tenure of office. He does not 
need to be told that it was Thomas 





Jefferson: Key to the Riddle? 


Jefferson who established the great 
precedent against third terms. 
Unquestionably, President Roose- 
velt is thoroughly familiar with what 
Jefferson had to say to the Vermont 


legislature in 1807: 


That I should lay down my charge 
at a proper period is as much a duty 
as to have borne it faithfully. If 
some termination to the services of 
the Chief Magistrate be not fixed by 
the Constitution, or supplied by prac- 
tice, his office, nominally four years, 
will in fact become for life, and his- 
tory shows how easily that degener- 
ates into an inheritance. Believing 
that a representative government, re- 
sponsible at short periods of election, 
is that which produces the greatest 
sum of happiness to mankind, I feel 
it a duty to do no act which shall 
essentially impair that principle, and 
L should unwillingly be the person 
who. s should furnish the first 
example of prolongation beyond a_L 
second term of office. 


And it would be sheer impertinence 
to suppose that President Roosevelt 
is not aware of what Jefferson declar- 
ed in his autobiography years later: 

The example of four Presidents vol- 
untarily retiring at the end of their 
eighth year and the progress of public 
opinion that the principle is salutary 
have given it in practice the form of 
precedent and usage; insomuch that, 

should a President consent to be a 

candidate for a third election, I trust 

he would be rejected on this demon- 
stration of ambitious views. 


There is no doubt whatever that 
President Roosevelt is well aware of 
all this. Nor is there any doubt that 
he is well aware that Jefferson con- 
tinued to play an important role in the 
nation long after his retirement. The 
third President came to office in 1800, 
and after serving for a full two terms, 





PATHFINDER 


his enormous prestige enabled hin ;,, 
dictate the name of his successor. |. 
chose his Secretary of State, Jam, 
Madison, and Madison was elected. A) 
after Madison was elected, Jeffer 
prevailed upon him to appoint Ja: 
Monroe as Secretary of State. Then. 
after Madison had been in office f{\; 
eight years, he listened to Jeffers.) 
and selected Monroe for succession {: 
the White House. And during all of 
the next eight years, Monroe constan| 
ly consulted with his two immediate 
predecessors, and Jefferson’s influenc: 
was dominant. 

In other words, despite his retire 
ment, Thomas Jefferson exercised 
great power until 1824. As late as 
1823, for example, he played a 
decisive role in fashioning the Mo: 
roe Doctrine. It is well worth not 
ing, moreover, that Jefferson left of- 
fice at a time when the young United 
States of America faced grave difficu! 
ties with both France and Britain. |! 
is worth noting, too, that Secreta 
of State Madison, a man of impressi\: 
mental stature, lacked the personalily 
that helped make Jefferson a great 
leader, and yet the third President did 
not hesitate to name him as successo! 


ITH this as background, ou 

hunch is that President Roose- 
velt will emulate the Sage of Monti- 
cello, even to the extent of backing his 
Secretary of State. There is compe!! 
ing logic behind this view. First, ther 
is the historic parallel, with today’s 
international crisis not unlike the on: 
existing in the Jeffersonian era. Sec 
ond, like Madison, Hull is a man of in 
pressive mentality, though lacking 
Roosevelt’s personality. Third, if Hull 
should indeed be nominated and elect- 
ed, Roosevelt would in all likelihood 
continue to have great influence in ou: 
government. Fourth, eight years in th« 
Presidency is killing labor and mi!- 
lions of Americans do profoundly re- 
spect the Jeffersonian tradition. Why) 
then, with these and other points con- 
sidered, should President Roosevelt 
risk his health, his personal prestig 
and his party by running for a third 
term? The answer is, we think, that 
he will take no such risk. 

This is nothing but a guess, o! 
course, for as we write, the delegates 
have yet to convene in Chicago and 
the Sphinx js still silent. But we hav 
faith in our theory nonetheless, and 
even if it is proved cockeyed before i! 
reaches all our readers, it will in ou 
opinion remain pertinent and sound 
potent campaign material for the R« 
publicans. 
we do not believe that President Roose 
velt has any intention of playing int 
the hands of his opposition. We be- 
lieve, rather, that he will act 
more in the tradition of the Sage ol 
Monticello, and become perhaps th: 
Sage of Hyde Park, 


onct 


At this particular moment. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Close at the Start 


ET us start out this week by as- 
suming that-President Roosevelt 
will run for a third term. On the 
pasis of that, what chance has Wen- 
dell L. Willkie to be elected to the 
White House in November? 
in an effort to answer that question, 
we have made a preliminary test of 
public opinion on a country-wide, 
cross-sectional scale, and we have 
jearned this: If the election were held 
today, President Roosevelt would get 
30.6 per cent of the national vote, or 
an indicated plurality of 560,000. 


That figure shows what this observer 
has long believed—that all signs point 
to a mighty .close race in November. 
Named by the Republicans after a 
whirlwind, unbossed convention, Will- 
kie has widened his appeal. In other 
words, if the first results of our secret 
balloting are any criterion, it looks as 
though the Democrats are going to 
have a hard time beating him—even if 
President Roosevelt runs again. 


The ballots that have reached us to 
date in our PATHFINDER poll show 
how much of his 1936 vote has been 
retained by President Roosevelt and 
how much of it has shifted to Willkie. 
They also show how much of the Lan- 
don 1936 vote now expresses itself in 
favor of the Hoosier and how much of 
it has shifted to Roosevelt. Thus, for 
example, we find the President holding 
on to 82.4 per cent of those who sup- 
ported him in the small towns four 
years ago, but losing the balance— 
17.6—to Willkie. Similarly, we find 
the President taking 8.6 of the Landon 
small-town vote, while 91.4 goes to 
Willkie. Tabulated according to popu- 
lation groups, the shifts can be seen 
in the following figures: 


—— 





1936 Roosevelt 1936 Landon 


Metropolitan Voters Voters 
ROOSEVELT ....... 65.2% 4.1% 
WERAGEIEE. o6.cun ens sees 34.8 95.9 

Cities Under 100,000 
ROOSEVELT ....... 68.7 2.1 
WHEY o5 sae chats 31.3 97.9 

Small Tewns, Rural 
ROOSEVELT ....... 82:4 8.6 
WHRMEEeED 750s S85 0m 17.6 91.4 


'PUESE figures show important drifts 


away from President Roosevelt, 
with the big-city shiff being sharpest. 
In metropolitan centers like New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit and 
Chicago, we see Willkie making the 
heaviest inroads into Democratic 
‘strength, taking into his camp 348 out 
of every thousand voters who backed 
osevelt four years ago—or 34.8 per 
it. In the middle-sized cities and 
vns—places with less than 100,000 
population—the former utilities execu- 
e wins 313 out of every thousand 
1936 Roosevelt voters. And in the 
iall towns and rural areas, he takes 
176} out of every thousand. 
But Willkie rooters and all other Re- 





publicans who are hungry for a No- 
vember victory, had better not be too 
sure of their leader’s ability to con- 
tinue gathering strength as fast as be- 
fore his nomination at Philadelphia. 
Lest they start feeling prematurely 
cocky, we should like to point out that 
our poll shows Roosevelt winning to 
his side quite a few whe voted for Alf 
Landon in 1936—4.1 per cent of them 
in the metropolitan areas, 2.1 in the 
medium-sized cities, and 8.6 in the 
small towns, or about 1,500,000 former 
Landon voters in all. Apparently, the 
Willkie magic has not yet charmed 
the hinterlands completely—despite 
the fact that in the course of a few 
months, by public opinion alone, he 
was catapulted into the forefront of 
Republican Presidential hopefuls. 


OREOVER, it should be kept in 

mind that our figures for this 
week constitute merely the first sam- 
pling of sentiment, that they are based 
largely on ballots coming from eastern 
and middle-western regions, and that 
they are- grouped into a _ national 
whole rather than being computed on 
a state-by-state basis. A thorough anal- 
ysis will naturally have to wait until 
all elements of opinion are available 
for comprehensive measurement. 

However, even though the figures 
for this week are not as complete as 
we should like, there are enough of 
them to indicate that we are going to 
have a real hoss race in November, In 
1936, Roosevelt won about 11,000,000 
more votes than Landon, and now 
PATHFINDER’s preliminary survey 
gives him only 560,000 more than Will- 
kie, Needless to say, that is quite a 
change. 

In the weeks to come, PATHFIND- 
ER will attempt to evaluate opinion 
in all 48 states. The opinion will be 
divided between two men—Wendell 
Willkie on one hand, and the Demo- 
cratic nominee on the other. As we 
go to press, President Roosevelt has 
not yet definitely declared his inten- 
tions, but virtually everybody is cer- 
tain that he will-run again. His de- 
cision on this point will undoubtedly 
have an effect on our poll findings, as 
will other matters between now and 
November. 


The Presidential campaign is just 
starting, and trends may shift and 
veer, intensify or decline, as the battle 
proceeds from this point on. As of 
this moment, it may be said that a 
sweeping Willkie victory will depend 
on what he can do in the Solid South 
and the almost solid border and west- 
ern states. No matter what happens, 
however, as this writer sees it, the 
odds are for a close race, 
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U. S. 
>. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


: | Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
+ MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa- 
sj tion usually Sufficient. Short 
; hours. Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of posi- 
tions and full particulars telling 
how to qualify for them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H172 Rechester, N. Y¥, 






THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 


Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 
right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe A. S. P. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Learn Profitable Protession 
in QO days at Home 





f bs \ Earnings of Men and Women in the fase’ 


profeasion of Swedish M ‘e run as nigh an 

} te $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 

} offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 

sanitariams and private patients come to 
those who qualify rough our training. 

Reducing alone ers rich rew for 
epecialiste. Write for A ¥ 

and bookiet—They're FREE. 


THE College of Swedish Massage 


30 E. Adams St., Dept.869, Chicage 
(Successor to National College af Masaage} 


SILK DRESSES 10/ 


Men's Suits $2.95; Overcoats $1.50; Ladies’ Shoes 
60c; Hats 59c. Many other low priced BARGAINS. 
FREE CATALOGUE. Send name on ic postcard. 
Write today. 

CROWN CO., 164-BF Monroe St., New York City 


























A Yearly BINDER 
for yur PATHFINDER 





Beautiful—Handy—Durable 
Quality Buckram Binding 
Room For 52 Issues 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new PATHFINDER 
binder illustrated above is being made espe- 
cially for us by one of the largest manufac- 
turers in America, It is light-weight yet dur- 
able—made of the best quality green buckram 
binding It is roomy, flat-opening—easily ac- 
commodates 52 complete issues. It is valu- 
able for the orderly arranging and pga de 
of your copies of PATHFINDER for future 
reference and insuring against lost, mislaid 
or borrowed copies. You'll be proud of this 
PATHFINDER binder. 

PATHFINDER has arranged for a definitely 
limited quantity of these binders to supply 
the needs of our many friends who preserve 
all their copies. Orders from subscribers, 
schools and libraries will be filled on a 
“first come-first served” basis. Send in your 
order right away. The price—so long as they 
last, which represents cost to us ‘in qaunti- 
ties—is $1.25 for one binder; %2.25 for 
two; $3.00 for three, postpaid. Mail your 
order today to 


PATHFINDER, - - 


Washington, D. C. 
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Brain Teaser 


A sheet of tin is 24 inches square. 
If equal squares are cut out at the 
four corners and the sides turned up 
to make a rectangular box, what is 
the maximum capacity of the box? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Al caught 
nine fish; Ben 12, and Car] six. 


a 


Rooster Fight 


This game is called the rooster fight 
hecause it resembles a real rooster 
fight. Two players represent the roost- 
ers. They sit facing each other, each 
with his hands clasped in front over 
his shins. In order to keep the arms 
in this position a stick is inserted un- 
der the knees and over the elbows. 
In this position they place their feet 
together. 

Each fighter must then try to lift 
his opponent’s feet high enough to 
cause him to lose balance and roll over 
backwards, The hands must remain 
clasped during the fight. Only the feet 
may be used. Both fighters sometimes 
roll over at the same time. In that 





case, the fight has to start all over 
again. 


The player rolling his oppo- 





Repartee 








Be Poised in Every Situation 


The girl who’s learned the art of repartee! What 
an advantage she has over the girls who think what 
to say hours afterward. 

In conversation she doesn’t bore with such trite 
remarks as ‘‘the > or ~ were pretty.”’ She captures 
attention with vivid descriptive phrases, speaks of a 
ay of lights,”’ says “the flags were a blaze of 
glory.”’ 

On social occasions she is poised, too, knowing the 
gracious thing to say. ‘‘We were hoping you would 
come to see us’’ puts the unexpected guest at ease. 
At a farewell party, ‘‘Good-by and g luck, have a 
grand time’’ gives the departing traveler a warm 
glow. A birthday surprise? A sincere ‘‘Words can’t 
express my gratitude’’ pleases your friends. 

Learn to talk effectively, charmingly. Our 32-page 
booklet gives phrases for social, business occasions, 
for letters, toasts. Contains many lively descriptive 
phrases to brighten your talk. 


Send 1i5c in coins for your copy of ‘Effective 
Phrases For All Occasions’’ to PATHFINDER 


me og Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 


The following booklets are also available at 
15¢ each: 


180—“‘What You Should Know About Nursing.” 
188—“‘Easy Lessons in Guitar Playing.” 


PASTIME and SMILES 








nent over the most times out of three 
trials wins. 


Match Trick 


In this trick the performer hands 
four matches to a spectator and re- 
quests that one match be placed on 
each of his out-stretched hands, near 
the base of his fingers. Then, clos- 
ing his fingers over the matches, he 
asks that the other two be placed, 
one on each hand, near his closed 
finger tips. 

Now the performer explains that 
the object is to turn the hands over 
and at the same time catch the loose 
matches, one in each hand. But on the 
first attempt he fails, and the two 
matches drop to the floor. Asking that 
they be replaced, 
he tries again, and 
this time succeeds, 
supposedly giving 
him two matches 
in each hand. 

With his hands 
still closed over 








the four matches, 


the performer then announces the 
real part of his trick: that by 
blowing on one hand he can make 
one match mysteriously travel across 
to the other hand, leaving a single 
match in one hand and_ £ three 
matches in the other. After a good 
strong blow, he opens his hands and 
the astonished spectators see that one 
match has actually travelled to the 
other hand, 

The secret: What really happens is 
that on the first attempt to catch the 
two loose matches the performer actu- 
ally catches one in his right hand 
while letting both those in the left 
hand fall to the floor (see cut). This 
makes two matches in one hand and 
none in the other. So when he tries 
again and succeeds in catching the 
loose matches, the trick is all done, 
although the spectators suspect noth- 
ing, and the blowing is needed only 
for the effect. 

—_——— o> or 


Smiles 


Whiffenpoof—What is your favorite 
illustrated paper? 

Spree—My choice is the $10 bill. It’s 
big enough to buy something worth 
while and it ‘sn’t so big that nobody 
will change it. 





Frisby—Have you made up your 
mind which party you will support in 
the November election? 

Xceron—Not yet. I’m trying to de- 
cide which party will support me and 
my family in the best style. 

Playfoot—Your face is _ familiar. 
Haven’t I seen you somewhere? 

Sally—Perhaps; that’s where I live. 
Next time you get around that way 
drop in and see me, 

















Willie—Daddy, do they raise political 
plums from seeds? 

Father—No, son. 
grafting is necessary. 


Sometimes a bit o} 


Helen—Milton is one boy in a hun- 
dred. 

Mary—Does he know he is compe! 
ing with that many? 

Boogy—Do you mean to tell me tha: 
you flirted with your wife all evening 
at the masquerade party and didn’ 
know her? 

Woogy—Sure; but she was so agree- 
able, how was I to know her? 

Ruth—I want a lipstick, please. 

Drug Clerk—What size? 

Ruth—Oh, two rides and a week-end 
beach party. 

Tooter—I know a joke you'll never 
get, dearie. 

Miss Tyte—Well, who said I wanted 
you? 

Wimpus—When this war is over the 
rich will be richer and the poor 
poorer. 

Berzam—Yes, and I presume the ones 
that are neither will be neitherer. 


Alford—I think that new girl in the 
oflice has a soft spot in her heart for 
me. Says she’s always thinking of me. 

Baitsky—Why, man, a girl doesn't 
think with her heart. The soft spot 
must be in her head. 

Quiggle—Thirty is a nice age fo! 
a woman. 

Dzudi—Yes, especially if she’s 40. 

Jimmy—Elsie and her husband don't 
talk to each other any more. 

Alma—You don’t say? 

Jimmy—No, they scream, 





Mrs. Stubblefield—When my sister 
was in Europe before the war, slie 
saw a woman hitched to a mule. 

Mrs. O’Jawish—That happened at 
my wedding, too. 

Mildred—Does that lipstick come off 
easily? 

Harriet—No, indeed. 
up a struggle. 


I always pul 


Dinocan—I dreamed about you las! 
night. 

Gladys (icily)—Really! 

Dinocan—yYes, really. But then ! 
woke up, closed the windows and pul 
an extra cover on the bed. 
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ANSWER IS— 


Wha: are the words of the pledge to 
the flag? 

e Many American school children 
are taught and required to repeat daily 
the following pledge to the flag: “I 
pledge allegiance to my Flag, and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, indivisible, with Liberty and 
Justice for all.” This pledge was writ- 
ten by Francis Bellamy in 1892 











* * * 


How soon does the electoral college meet 
after the November election? 


e The Constitution provides that 
Congress “may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on 
which they shall give their votes.” 
By the act of Congress the date the 
electors now meet to canvass the popu- 
lar vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent is the first Monday after the sec- 
ond Wednesday in December. The 
President and Vice President are not 
officially declared elected, however, 
until a joint session of Congress is held 
on January 6, three days after Con- 
gress convenes, at which the electoral 
vote is canvassed. 


* . * 


What is the official name of our copper 
coin, cent or penny? 


e Our copper coin is defined in an 
act of Congress of 1786 as: “Cent: the 
highest copper piece of which 100 
shall be equal to the dollar.” When 
another act of Congress outlawed the 
circulation of the English penny in 
America in 1787, however, the name 
“penny” was applied to the United 
States one-cent piece by popular vsage, 
and it still is. 


How many miles of coast line does the 
United States have to defend? 


e According to United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey figures, the Con- 
linental United States, her territories, 
possessions and dependencies have a 
total general coast line of 16,900 land 
niles. If, however, all inland shores 
reached by tidal waters up to the point 

here such waters narrow to a width 
of three miles is included, the total 
oast line amounts to approximately 
10,300 land miles. 


* . o 


What is the longest baseball game on 
record? 


e The longest games in innings, and 
) playing time elapsed, were both 
played at Boston between the National 
lLeague’s Boston Bees and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, the “Daffiness Boys” of whom 

inything can be expected. The long- 

t game by innings, a 1-1 tie lasting 

‘46 innings until called on account of 
darkness, was played on May 1, 1920, 
but lasted only three hours and 50 

inutes. The new.record for the 














longest game in playing time was set 
in Boston July 5, 1940, when the Dod- 
gers defeated the Bees 6-2 in the 20th 
inning, after five hours and 19 minutes 
of play. To make their monopoly on 
long games complete, Boston and 
Brooklyn had held the previous record 
for long games in point of time. It was 
a 22-inning affair on June 27, 1939, 
lasting five hours and 15 minutes. It 
too was played in Boston. 


*. * * 


Under the German-French armistice, 
what part of France is left under control 
of the French government? 


e The Government of French Mar- 
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shal Henri Petain retains authority 
over littke more than two-fifths of 
France proper. That is, the unoccu- 
pied remnant of France is approxi- 
mately 43 per cent of that nation’s for- 
mer area, or roughly 91,450 square 
miles, while the Nazis and Fascist con- 
trol the other 121,209 square miles. 


In speaking of a woman in charge of a 
postoffice, which is the correct title to use, 
“ postmistress” or “ postmaster’? 


e Either is correct, but “postmis- 
tress” is not official. The Postoffice 
Department recognizes only one title 
—postmaster, 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, 
a profitable business at home through the 
million families. 


sell or exchange? 
mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 


DO you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 


of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED 


WE ‘PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. ~ 50 dis- 

tinctive assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. 
Sell $1. You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheerful Card 
Co., 8 White Plains, N. , 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARD SENSATION! New ‘‘Beau- 

ty Queen’’ 2l-card assortment leads in value, ap- 
peal. Sells $l—you make 50c. Ten other assortments. 
Personal Christmas Cards with name 50 for $1, up. 
Samples on approval. Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, 
Dept. S-20, Boston, Mass. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell 50 assorted 
Personal Christmas Cards for only $1. 14 Box As- 

sortments 30c up. Odd cards 249c each. Send for 

Free Samples exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and 

Imprinted Stationery. Request $1 assortment on ap- 

er. New England Art Publishers, North Abington, 
. Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—ABSOLUTELY FINEST As- 
sortment. Big Profits. Write for samples. Robin- 
son Cards, Dept. 614, Clinton, Mass. 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS — 


FPISTULA—FREE BOOK. A book which tells all about 
the mild McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles and 
non-malignant Rectal disorders will be sent Free. 
Address McCleary Clinic, 1482 Elms Bivd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK POR WOMEN. Earn $5.00 per day, 

spare time, and get your own dresses free. No in- 
vestment. Write fully giving age, dress size. Fashion 
Frocks, Dept. G-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


HELP WANTED 


SALARIED Positions: $2, 500 yearly and “up (none 

lower). Let us try to get one for you; small cost. 
Write for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


_____ MEDICAL 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milfofd Sanitarium, 
Box PF, Milford, Kansas. _ 


PILES SUFFERERS—TRY ELDREDGE’S CONES, $1 

a box. Instant relief or money back. Send 10c for 
real trial samples. Melrose Eldredge Co., 29N. Mel- 
rose, Mass. . 
MEN! QUIT SUFFERING! Use Nature’s food for 

quick relief and positive correction of bladder and 
related troubles. Used and approved by Doctors 
Send $1 for months supply. Prostatabs Co., Chagrin 





























Falls, Ohio. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
OLD LEG TROUBLE. Easy to use Viscose Home 
Method. 


Heals many old i. sores caused by leg 
congestion, varicose veins, len legs and — 
or no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 
days. Describe the cause of your trouble and get a 
Free Book. P. F. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION! “Secret Art of Catch- 
ing Fish’’—now 25c Postpaid. Latos. Warren, Mich. 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
100 PRACTICAL money making plans. No canvass- 
ing. Interesting Literature ee. Wallace, Box 

1225, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
‘PATENT ATTORNIES 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Get free Patent 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, OG37 Adams Building, Washington, 
Cc. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional | Double Weight En- 

largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Pree. May’s Photo Shop, Box 
870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 











| 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SN SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. _Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


BETTER 1 PRINTS—ONE D DAY SERVICE. Rolls de- 

veloped—guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 8 regular prints 20c. 16 regular prints 265c. 
8 prints and one colored enlargement or 2 plain 
enlargements 25c. Film mailers free on request. 
Watland Bros., 29, Blue Island, Illinois. 


8 ENLARGED PRINTS (nearly postcard size) or 16 
regular size prints—25c. Roll or negatives. Wil- 

lard Studios, Box 3535-X, Cle ‘eland, Ohio. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your § Roll! 


Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 























RAIN CAPE 


RAIN CAPE—There are all sorts of “delightful and 
clever novelties worn by visitors at the New York 
World’s Fair, but one of the most practical is the 
new hooded “Slick Slicker’’ transparent Pliofilm rain 
cape. It makes summer rains a joy, because if you're 
caught in a sudden shower, just bring out your “Slick 
Slicker’’ and you'll be ap} and dry. You can carry 
it easily in one of those big handbags that women 
carry nowadays. Folds into a small, compact poene. 
It’s the lightest rain cape imaginable; it weighs but 
244 oz., fold it, crush it, or just bunch it together, 
you can’t hurt it. It is made of clear Pliofilm and is 
trimmed with blue, red, wine, green or yellow bind- 
ing; 48 inches long, one size fits everybody. Send 
$1.00 for each raincape. Write clearly your name, 
address arta color desired. Send orders to Pathfinder 
Merenenae? Service Bureau, 1261 Broadway, New 
or : 





SALESMEN WANTED 


ONLY TWO SALES PER DAY MAKES OVER. $1200.00 
monthly profits. Auto tools. Every mechanic a 

prospect. 95% virgin. $50.00 sales makes $36.00 

profits. New. Proven. Protected territory to pro- 

Soets. Year around demand. Mesco, Beaver City, 
eb. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical se setting. 
Publication, Radio, Recording service. ra 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic arden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send _ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid, 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 
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Save UP T0 50% 
On Yow Magazines 


Our Subscription Department offers a complete subscription service for all magazines pub- 
lished. No matter what your favorite magazines may be we can save you money if you place 
your order through us. You'll be pleased with both our low prices and our high quality service. 

The specially priced combinations offered below are our most popular clubs and present 
savings up to 50%. If your favorites do not appear in this advertisement, write for our 
catalog or a special money-saving quotation. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N.E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CLUB No. 143—Very Popular Trio CLUB No. 160—A Fine Variety 


Woman’s World { ALL True Story 
THREE Modern Screen 


H hold Magazi 
— — Household Magazine 


PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER 
$4 30 beg 
YOU SAVE YOU SAVE 


CLUB No. 144—For The Farm Home CLUB No. 164—Four Leaders 


Woman’s World ALL Better Homes & Gardens ........ 1 Yr. ALL 


Household Magazine rows Liberty Magazine rr. FOUR 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife . Woman’s World 


. F 
PATHFINDER 52 Issues PATHFINDER ... 52 Issues 
nas “$1 AO $2 715 
YOU SAVE $0.85 YOU SAVE $1.75 a 


CLUB No. 150—Three You'll Like Your Choice 4 Magazines $2 
Sereenland — Any Three in Addition to PATHFINDER 


Better Homes & Gardens FOR pe Bey 6 mo. 1 {x Household Magasin, 2 yrs. 
PATHFINDER Girl, 8 mo. Modern Screen, 1 y 


—_ Fruit Grower, 2 yrs. [ ] Open Road (Boys), c yr. 
se Bits Momed 2 'Saralns | Parent's Magazine, 6 mo 
VALUE x] PATHFINDER, 52 issues 
YOU SAVE | | Breeder s Gazette, 2 yrs. ] Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 


*s Farmer, 2 yrs. ] Science and Discovery, 1 yr. 


Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. 
{] — aoe Needlecraft, 
2 yrs. 


] Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

] Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
] True Romances, 1 yr. 

] Woman's World, 2 yrs. 


[ 
I 
stian Herald, 6 mo. [ ] Screenland, 1 yr. 
[ 
[ 
{ 


CLUB No. 157—For All The Family 


Hunting and Fishing ca aaa fr. ALL Simply check the three magazines you choose and re 
Woman’s World turn this offer attached to the order blank below. Maga- 
T Romances ax zines must all go to one address, 

rue Rom 


Household Magazine 


PATHFINDER <6 mente “$9. 00 ues Tas Queen tune 


ati PUBLISHER’S BOOK SERVICE 
Subscription Dept.—2414 Douglas St., N. E. 


CLUB No. 158—Unusual Bargain WASHINGTON, D. C. 720 
Modern Romances .. [?. For the enclosed $ please enter my sub- 


ALL 


Screenland .. is rr. Five scription to the magazines checked above. Send 


Woman’s World ; ; x . i 
Household Magazine .. FOR your Club No. .......... to my address. 


PATHFINDER 
OS See. 
YOU SAVE # 





